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Art. II. — Revelations of European Diplomacy.* 

In April, last year, whilst the Herzegovinian insurrection was 
still dragging its slow length along, and before Servia and Mon- 
tenegro had made their official, and Russia her " unofficial," war 
upon Turkey, a number of startling diplomatic documents were 
published at Vienna, shedding a great deal of light upon the 
springs of action in the Eastern crisis. The documents in ques- 
tion dated from the year 1870 ; but, looked at from the point of 
view of passing events, they were full of actuality, and of an im- 
portance not to be underrated. The Russian ambassador at Vi- 
enna, who figured in them, still was in 1876, and continues to be 
now, the Czar's representative in the Austrian capital. Count 
Andrassy, who in 1870 occupied the post of Premier in Hungary, 
is to-day the leading statesman in Francis Joseph's dominions. 
A lapse of six years makes, of course, often a great change. Yet 
what gave the papers alluded to their significance, was the fact of 
the condition of the East being last year, and in an even higher 
degree at the present moment, one of the utmost tension, — com- 
pared with which the situation of 1870 presented dangers of a far 
lesser magnitude. Of the importance of the revelations them- 
selves the reader may judge from the following survey. 

In the first year of the French war, when the two chief military 
powers of Central and Western Europe were engaged in a death- 
struggle, Russia resolved upon tearing up the Treaty of 1856, which 
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had imposed upon her the neutralization of the Black Sea. Three 
Powers were specially interested in resisting that act, namely, 
Turkey, Austria-Hungary, and England. It appears that the Czar 
did not trouble himself much about the probable attitude of Eng- 
land ; but from Turkey and Austria-Hungary he expected a resist- 
ance, against which counter-measures had to be taken. His meas- 
ures consisted of the raising of an insurrection in the Herzegovina, 
aided and officered by Prince Nikita, of Montenegro, who, it may 
be useful to state here, is, like his predecessor, a pensioner of 
Eussia to the yearly amount of eight thousand ducats. The in- 
surrection in the Herzegovina, destined to draw the Slav popula- 
tions both of Turkey and Austria within its focus, was to occupy 
these Powers, whilst Alexander II. flung the torn treaty into the 
face of England. 

From these projects already the first document before us lifts 
the veil. It is a cipher telegram of Mr. de Novikoff, the Eussian 
Ambassador at Vienna, to Mr. Ionin, the Russian Consul at Ba- 
gusa. It bears date of September 14, 1870. In it the agents are 
named who are to furnish the Montenegrin Prince the means 
necessary for making war upon Turkey. The Eussian Consul at 
Eagusa is at the same time ordered to hasten the armament and 
the drilling. By his reply, dated September 20, Mr. Ionin ex- 
presses to Mr. de Novikoff the great gratitude of Prince Nikita. 
" The depots in Czernowitz," he writes, " are quite full ; the pop- 
ulation is enthusiastic, and awaits with impatience the order for 
rising. A perfect understanding has been come to with the 
Mirdite chieftains. The Christians in Popovo and the Suttorina 
are, however, demoralized in consequence of the Turkish vexations. 
There is no possibility of conveying arms to them in presence 
of the great watchfulness of the Turks." 

Copies of the cipher telegrams just quoted had been communi- 
cated, in 1870, to the Ottoman embassy at Vienna by a trusty 
confidant such as diplomatists are in the habit of maintaining in 
the camp of a brother diplomatist. After the insight we have thus 
got of Eussian activity in the Herzegovina and Montenegro, we 
will now turn to the counter-schemes of Austro-Hungarian and 
Ottoman statesmen. There are three confidential reports, dated 
Vienna, September 23, 26, and 27, 1870, which Khalil Bey ad- 
dressed to the Grand Vizier Ali Pasha. They are extensive docu- 
ments ; I will therefore only give the chief points. 
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It appears from these papers that the policy of Count Beust, 
■who then stood at the head of affairs in Austria, was radically 
different from that of Count Andrassy, then the Premier of Hun- 
gary. In his interviews with Count Beust the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor could not make any way. He was treated most politely, even 
with apparent frankness ; but, though Khalil Bey pointed to the 
Czar's secret moves in Montenegro and the neighboring provinces, 
and to the Russian transports of arms through Austrian territory, 
Count Beust did not budge an inch. There is good ground to 
believe that the Austrian Chancellor — who has since been re- 
moved to the embassy in London — at that time tried to gain the 
favor of Russia for an ulterior object, and that he had given con- 
fidential pledges to her in the matter of the Treaty of 1856. In 
his interviews with Khalil Bey, he however assumed an ingenu- 
ous attitude of disbelief in Russia's intention of doing anything 
violent. 

In a subsequent report of the Ottoman envoy we meet with 
a strange revelation. At a dinner in Count Beust's house a few 
words were rapidly exchanged between Count Andrassy and 
Khalil Bey, in consequence of which the Hungarian Premier 
called at the Turkish embassy for a confidential interview. Count 
Andrassy first complained that Haidar Effendi, the previous am- 
bassador of the Porte, had not understood at all what he had told 
him. It was his (Andrassy's) idea that Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey should endeavor to avoid war. But, " if war were forced 
upon them, it should be carried on to the utmost limit, and peace 
should not be concluded until a rectification of frontiers were 
obtained, not only in Asia, but chiefly in the Black Sea. All the 
territories inhabited by Mussulman populations near the Black 
Sea would have to be reconquered, and Poland to he restored as an 
independent country." 

From the same confidential despatch we learn what armies were 
to be put in the field. Turkey promised 500,000 men, if a loan 
of £ 10,000,000 sterling could be obtained. Count Andrassy de- 
clared that Austria could furnish 800,000 men. The Hungarian 
Premier then complained of the "frivolity" with which Count 
Beust treated the existing crisis, as well as of the "Muscovite 
views " of Count Potocki, another Austrian Minister, who, though 
of Polish descent, had not the feelings of his race. Count An- 
drassy further mentioned that he had made very serious represen- 
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tations to the Emperor Francis Joseph as to the conduct of Count 
Beust, and that His Majesty had thereupon said he would take a 
promise from the Chancellor not to do anything in the question 
of the Treaty of 1856 without having first heard the opinion of 
his sovereign. 

We further learn that when the Czar was asked what prospects 
there were of the maintenance of peace in the East, he oracularly 
answered : " If I am arming, it is certainly not against Prussia." 
This Delphic utterance was interpreted as a threat against Turkey, 
or against Turkey and Austria-Hungary together. Count An- 
drassy therefore suggested to Khalil Bey that it would be neces- 
sary to attempt detaching Prussia from the Eussian connection, 
which might perhaps be done by forming a compact league be- 
tween Turkey, Austria, and England. When Herr von Schweinitz, 
the Prussian Ambassador, was sounded in the matter, he indeed 
seemed to enter upon the ideas of Count Andrassy. At the end 
of each interview Herr von Schweinitz, however, added : " Still, 
we have to maintain our friendship with Eussia." From this it 
appeared to the Hungarian Premier that the Berlin government 
had bound itself towards that of St. Petersburg, in the question of 
the Black Sea, by assurances from which it could not well recede. 

In a further interview between the Ottoman Ambassador and 
Count Beust, referring to the proposed evacuation of the Suttorina, 
the Austrian Minister once more appears as one who wished to 
make things smooth for the Czar. Khalil Bey, on seeing Beust's 
strange persistence, read to him the startling secret correspondence 
of the Eussian embassy at Vienna with the Consul at Eagusa, 
which had fallen into the hands of the Ottoman envoy. After this 
revelation the Austrian Chancellor hesitated for a while with his 
reply. He was evidently taken aback at finding that Turkey had 
become fully aware of the main-springs of action in the Herzego- 
vina and Montenegro. Apparently, he then assented to the sug- 
gestion that the evacuation of the Suttorina should at least be 
delayed. On the question of the neutralization of the Black Sea 
it was the evident desire of Count Beust, in this interview, to avoid 
all discussion. He replied, Khalil says, by subterfuges, and at 
last came out with the declaration that " the Paris Treaty, so far 
as it relates to the Black Sea, has become a chimera." Having 
subsequently reported this conversation to the English Ambassador, 
Khalil Bey was told by the latter that Turkey " could count with 
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certainty upon the support of the English government." It is well 
known how this assurance was kept by Mr. Gladstone's government. 

Published at Vienna, the documents from which the above is an 
extract have not been met by any denial. In two Eussian papers 
only, the correctness of some details was mildly questioned. Count 
Andrassy, whose explanation was looked forward to with great 
curiosity, did not offer any denial, in spite of his more recent 
connection with the so-called Three Emperors' League. His own 
journalistic organ declared the authenticity of those papers to be 
proved. Count Beust remained mute. The governments of Con- 
stantinople and Berlin did not question the genuine character of 
the remarkable diplomatic documents. The Eussian Ambassador 
at Vienna, as well as the Eussian Consul at Eagusa, wrapped them- 
selves in silence. Under these circumstances it would be ridic- 
ulous to attempt raising a doubt. "We have then evidence before 
us of the hand which acts as the wire-puller at regular intervals, 
of insurrections for the promotion of a traditional policy, and of 
the views held by Hungarian statesmen as to the best means of 
checking that policy. Further revelations have since been made. 
It has been shown by documentary evidence that Panslavistic 
agents, of undoubted connection with the Cabinet at St. Peters- 
burg, had exerted themselves, in 1870, to draw the Khedive of 
Egypt into an insurrectionary enterprise against the Porte. The 
publication made at Constantinople under the title of " Les Eespon- 
sabilit^s " furnishes additional details. That publication came out, 
it is tolerably well known, with the private sanction of Midhat 
Pasha, whose exile (only temporary, it is to be hoped) has probably 
been hastened thereby. The network of Eussian designs is thus 
laid before the eyes of all that will see. 

From the documents mentioned in the beginning we perceive 
that even at a time when the Eastern crisis had not yet become so 
flagrant as it is now, Count Andrassy thought it desirable to resist 
the ambition of Eussia by a war, the object of which would be to 
restrict her power in Asia and along the shores of the Black Sea, 
to restore the independence of the Caucasus, and to raise up 
Poland once more as a bulwark of European security. In former 
days such a programme could certainly not be said to run counter 
to English feeling. It was an axiom, once, with all responsible 
English statesmen, that the maintenance of their own empire in 
India was closely bound up with the support of Turkey against 
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Russia. Whigs, Radicals, andjTories acknowledged that the resto- 
ration of a Polish commonwealth, if possible, would be an advan- 
tage to Europe, as forming a bulwark against a pushing despotic 
force which aimed at universal dominion. On all hands it was 
assumed that the integrity and self-government of Hungary con- 
stituted a desirable barrier against the spread of Panslavism, 
under whose cover Czardom endeavored to advance along the 
Danube. Even those who wished for the ultimate overthrow of 
Ottoman rule in Europe, and for the raising up of independent 
nationalities from the medley of races between the Danube and 
the jEgean Sea, neither thought the task an easy one, nor de- 
nied that a reconstitution of Eastern Europe ought to be pre- 
ceded by vast territorial and political changes in Russia herself. 
Political and commercial interests combined to make most English- 
men adopt those anti-Muscovite views which tallied with the 
creed of Continental Liberals and Republicans. 

Great was therefore the astonishment all over Europe when, 
after the Bulgarian atrocities, a turmoil of passion arose in Eng- 
land, which led to the opening up of what was practically a cam- 
paign in favor of Russian policy. The campaign was officered by 
Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. E. A. Freeman, and Mr. Gladstone ; and cer- 
tain sections of the English clergy readily took a prominent and un- 
usual part in it. I do not intend discussing here the probable aims 
and motives of those who stood, and partly yet stand, in the van of 
this bitterly anti- Turkish movement. Nor do I propose treating 
of the bearings of the great Eastern Question itself, which at this 
moment keeps Europe in breathless suspense. Be it enough to say, 
that, whilst there is an undoubtedly strong anti-Turkish and pro- 
Russian current among a large section of the Liberal party of Eng- 
land, that party as a whole cannot be said to be identified with so 
startling a reversal of its former political conduct. Both on the 
Whig and the Radical side there are energetic dissenters from the 
programme mapped out by Mr. Gladstone. 

An attempt, it is true, has been made to lift the movement 
against the " one anti-human specimen of humanity," which, in 
Mr. Freeman's words, is to be treated as a" wild beast," from the 
sphere of mere party-politics into that of the highest national in- 
tellect. A so-called National Conference was assembled, which 
was to comprise the most prominent men in science, literature, and 
art. A good array of names was brought together, but, with the 
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exception of one single writer, only professed politicians and cler- 
gymen came forward as speakers at the Conference. More than 
this : even a casual observer must be struck by the fact of a great 
many of the most distinguished men in science, literature, and art 
having entirely stood aloof, or declined accepting the invitation 
addressed to them. Several scores of the foremost scientists, writ- 
ers, poets, painters, and sculptors are not to be found in the " List 
of Conveners " of the National Conference. A few that had fig- 
ured in the earliest list are no longer to be seen in the revised 
publication of the Directing Committee. From personal knowl- 
edge I may say that among the learned professions of England 
there are a great many antagonists of Mr. Gladstone's present pol- 
icy. The more advanced English savans are, the more firmly do 
they generally resist the new pro-Eussian doctrine. Hence they 
hailed with delight Swinburne's' "Note of an English Eepublican 
on the Muscovite Crusade," a fiery anti-Carlylean protest, written 
with all the wrathful energy of a poet who is also an unsurpassed 
master of English prose. That single voice of Swinburne has 
spoken volumes of a feeling lying hidden, so far as public utter- 
ance goes, in the hearts of a class which takes a keen intellectual in- 
terest in politics, though it scarcely ever mixes in the political fray. 
Views dissenting from those of the Opposition leaders have been 
expressed also in the moderate Liberal Edinburgh Eeview, as well 
as in the Eadical Westminster Eeview, once the organ of John 
Stuart Mill. The latter periodical even goes to the length of ad- 
vocating the support of Turkey by force of arms, in case of need. 
Similar ideas have now and then cropped out in the weekly mouth- 
piece of the Trades' Unions, in which a million workingmen have 
their industrial organization. The leaders of the Trades' Unions — 
at any rate, the more far-seeing ones — know too well what ter- 
rible consequences are involved, for the working classes of the 
great English cities, in the proposed overthrow of the Ottoman 
Empire, which might by and by drag after it the British empire 
in Asia. Old political teachings, unfavorable to Eussian autocracy, 
and favorable to the Polish and Hungarian cause, have also still 
left some mark among the English handicraftsmen. They are, at 
all events, divided on the subject at issue, — even as the Liberal 
and Eadical middle class is. There are yet a number of working- 
men to whom the eloquent words of a veteran Chartist leader, 
George Julian Harney, who lives in voluntary exile on American 
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soil, come home like the exciting trumpet-blasts of the anti-Rus- 
sian agitation of former days. His pamphlet, " The Anti-Turkish 
Crusade," though written at such a distance, is a most telling review 
of the late movement in England. Its criticism cuts deep. Being 
no doubt considered very difficult to answer, it has not been an- 
swered by any of those who daily forge journalistic weapons for 
the use of the Czar. 

It has been seen from the extracts I have given from the secret 
and confidential despatches of Mr. de Novikoff, Mr. Ionin, and 
Khalil Pasha, that, whilst Russia exerted herself to raise the South- 
ern Slavs, a Hungarian and a Turkish statesman thought of fight- 
ing her with a view to wresting her Polish provinces from her. 
The question of the feasibility of such an enterprise may elicit 
different answers in different quarters. The Russian General 
Fadeyeff, the most uncompromising enemy both of Turkey and of 
Austria-Hungary, who wishes to see a great Slav empire built up 
under the leadership of the Czar, and with Constantinople as a 
federal city, says, however, on this subject : " No one can imagine 
that the Polish question is in reality settled. All its component 
parts are quite as alive now as formerly. .... The western prov- 
inces of Russia, in their present condition, — and not only the king- 
dom of Poland, but even the province of Volhynia as well, where 
the Catholics number only ten per cent of the population, — will 
certainly become thoroughly Polish and hostile to Russia on the 
first appearance of a foreign foe." 

Such being the testimony of a witness who cannot be rejected 
when he speaks out so bluntly on a question like this, it may be 
useful to give a review here of the forces that were active in the 
last Polish rising. A retrospect of this kind will, at the same time, 
form an instructive contrast to the recent philo-Russian movement 
in England. The history of the Polish rising of 1863-64 has yet 
to be written. The following, with which some personal recollec- 
tions of mine are embodied, may at least help to dispel some errors 
propagated, not only by journalists who were only able to look at 
the surface of things, but even by statesmen who might have 
known, nay, who did know, better. 

When, on January 21, 1863, the news was flashed over Europe 
of a simultaneous rising all through Russian Poland, public opinion 
was amazed indeed. For some time past there had been demon- 
strations at Warsaw showing a great deal of dissatisfaction. Few, 
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however, suspected the imminent outbreak of a widespread insur- 
rection. " Finis Poloniae," — that forged expression, against which 
Kosciuszko, to whom it had been falsely attributed, issued an in- 
dignant protest, but which, nevertheless, is ever and anon repeated 
even by those who profess to be the friends of the Polish cause, — 
" Finis Poloniae" was supposed to shut out the very possibility of 
a rising. Great was, consequently, the amazement, greatest of all 
in England, when the whole power of the White Czar suddenly 
found itself attacked by a mere section of that race which once 
formed the rampart of Europe. 

As is usual in such cases, English opinion quickly took up the 
interesting question. An agitation was set on foot that seemed 
strong enough to fill with fear the irresponsible ruler of an Empire 
which is the rival, or, as some would say, the secret and persistent 
foe, of England in Asia. With a warmth most surprising after so 
many years of total indifference, statesmen, public writers, masses 
of people in general, once more espoused the grievances of a down- 
trodden nation. Lord Ellenborough, in the House of Peers, amidst 
much applause, showed the causes which " had changed the resig- 
nation of the Poles into despair, their despair into insurrection." 
In grave words he asked government to place itself at the head 
of public opinion. Lord John Russell, as Foreign Secretary, stig- 
matized the acts of the Eussian government which had provoked 
the rising as " most imprudent and most unjust measures." In the 
House of Commons, one of the speakers drew up a Bill of Indict- 
ment, in which it was mentioned that the noblemen of Podolia, 
encouraged by previous counsels of Lord Russell, had put forth a 
demand for certain reforms, and that the result of their docility in 
following the advice of an English statesman had been their im- 
prisonment in a fortress ; that, according to a statement made by 
the Town Council of Warsaw on July 20, 1862, the number of 
men and women thrown into a single prison in that city since the 
beginning of the year, under a charge of political offences, had been 
14,833 ; that such had been the ravages of forced conscription 
that, in November, 1862, only 683 persons had been left at War- 
saw for the pursuits of commerce in a population of 184,000 in- 
habitants ; that Count Andrew Zamoyiski was punished with exile 
for having presented a respectful petition ; that Prince Gortchakoff 
had threatened to inaugurate a policy of extermination, and to make 
of Poland a heap of ashes ; that the barracks and fortresses had 
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been transformed into political dungeons ; and that in the terrible 
night of January 15, 1863, the houses of the citizens were sur- 
rounded and invaded at one o'clock in the morning, in order to fill 
the ranks of the Eussian army with unfortunate kidnapped men. 

In presence of such facts, Mr. Disraeli declared it to be one of 
the moral obligations of his country to watch over the fulfilment 
of the engagements taken by Eussia towards Poland in 1815. 
Sir H. Hoare, at a great Guild Hall meeting, asked for war against 
Eussia, rather than let the Polish movement be overthrown. The 
first resolution at that meeting was to the effect that Eussia, 
by her system of confiscation, proscription, and massacre, had lost 
every right to the possession of Poland. The second resolution 
insisted on the breaking off of diplomatic relations. Lord Shaftes- 
bury was among the foremost speakers in that sense, both in 
and out of Parliament. Lord Stratford de Eedcliffe drew up a 
picture of atrocities the details of which were so hideous as to 
suggest, at present, an obvious parallel. Mr. Forster declared 
in the House that England was henceforth freed from the con- 
tract by which she had sanctioned Eussian sovereignty over Po- 
land. At an enthusiastic meeting in St. James's Hall, where 
Sir John Shelley presided, those present answered the question 
of the chairman as to whether, in case Eussia persisted in her 
course, England ought to declare war, by a tremendous " Yes ! " 

No wonder government, surrounded by such an agitation, at 
last presented " Six Points " to Eussia, asking for a general and 
complete amnesty; a national representation of Poland, in con- 
formity with the Vienna Treaty of 1815 ; an administration exclu- 
sively composed of Polish officials ; full liberty of conscience ; 
the use of the Polish language on all public occasions and in the 
education of the people; and a regular system of military re- 
cruitment in the place of the arbitrary seizure of persons. As 
a preliminary measure, Lord John Eussell insisted on an armis- 
tice. A conference of the eight signatory Powers of the Treaty of 
Paris was also proposed by him. Prince Gortchakoff, it need 
scarcely be said, or rather Czar Alexander, had not the remotest 
idea of complying with these requests. 

The facts of more recent contemporary history, especially when 
they refer to a popular rising, being rarely accessible in a con- 
densed form, I have thought it useful to touch, in the foregoing, 
with rapid traits upon at least some of the chief incidents of the 
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agitation then prevailing in England. I have all the more cause 
to remember these things somewhat distinctly because, both by 
propagandistic work directed upon my own country (Germany), 
and by writings and speeches here, I had endeavored, within the 
small measure of my power, to influence public opinion in a 
sense favorable to the Polish cause. Having been called to 
Scotland to speak at Glasgow and in other towns, on the situation 
of Germany and on the rising in Russian Poland, I became the 
means of resolutions being passed there to the following effect: 
rupture of all diplomatic relations with Russia; recognition of 
Poland as a belligerent nation; declaration of British sympathy 
with Germany in her efforts at gaining her own freedom and 
union ; formation of a committee destined to receive subscriptions 
for the Polish rising; transmission of a petition to the House 
of Commons, and of an address to the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, 
with the object of promoting the Polish movement.* 

For a while the agitation in England showed signs of ever- 
increasing firmness; so much so that even the "Times" was induced, 
on certain days, to speak out strongly against the rule of the Czar. 
One of the first noteworthy cases of defection, as regards sympathy 
with the insurgents, was a speech of Lord Russell, in which he 
suddenly declared, in a tone of great excitement, that the rising 
had been organized by the " cosmopolitan party of revolutionists," 
especially by Mazzini and his friends, and that the aim of the 
insurgents was the introduction of Communism ! It would have 
been difficult to cram more errors and incongruities into a single 
sentence. 

Those who have followed the career of the distinguished Whig 
statesman — whose merits in many ways are great and undeniable, 
but who in some cases, as, for instance, during the American war, 
has shown a deplorable backsliding — know well that on not a few 
occasions he has swung round rapidly from one view to another. 
It was so — to mention but one occurrence — in the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein Question. Previous to 1862 Lord Russell often addressed 
despatches to Denmark which we, in pamphlets written for the 
German cause/f were able to quote as proofs of the reality of the 
grievances of our kindred people in the Duchies. The "Times," in 

* See Louis Blanc's Lettres sur l'Angleterre. 

t Pamphlets of the Society for German Union and Freedom in England. 

vol. cxxiv. — no. 256. 24 
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those days, ironically asked whether the despatches of the Foreign 
Secretary had their origin, perchance, in the cabinet of the Duke 
of Koburg, or were perhaps modelled by the writer of this present 
article. Now, it is perfectly true that, owing to the severity of the 
Danish rule, leaders of the Schleswig Parliament had more than 
once sent important documents to me in a circuitous and confiden- 
tial manner, that I might transmit them to the English Foreign 
Office and vouch for their authenticity, though the authors dared 
not append their names. True it is, also, that an active propaganda 
in favor of Schleswig-Holstein rights was carried on here for years 
with the aid of German friends. But the merits of the despatches 
of Lord Eussell were entirely his own. When, however, the ques- 
tion of the Duchies at last came to a decisive crisis, he, all of a 
sudden, seemed to unsay everything he had said before. 

A similar inconsistency marked Lord John Eussell's conduct 
with regard to the Polish rising. He may have seen cause for not 
taking up an attitude of active hostility against Eussia under the 
circumstances in which Europe was then placed. But as to his 
sudden and utterly incorrect statement about the origin of the 
Polish insurrection, it had no warrant whatever. It bore the 
stamp of impossibility on its face for all those who had become 
acquainted with the moving forces at work. Mazzini, it is well 
known, so far from holding a theory of " Cosmopolitanism " as 
opposed to the principle of Nationality, on the contrary worked 
strongly in the latter direction. In his hands the threads of a great 
many movements centred. Yet the theory of Nationality was pre- 
eminently dear to him. As to the idea of his having planned a 
Polish insurrection with a " Communistic " programme or aim, any 
one that has read his writings can but smile at Lord John Eussell's 
want of information. By none has Communism been more bit- 
terly attacked than by the zealous apostle of Italian unity and 
freedom. 

Again, to say that the Polish rising of 1863-64 was planned 
from abroad, is an utter mistake. This I can safely state with 
full knowledge of the matter. Few are aware that the glorious 
Sicilian revolution of 1860, which was brought to a triumphant 
conclusion at Naples by the victorious sword of Garibaldi, was 
originally planned in London, — even without Garibaldi's knowl- 
edge, who only landed with his thousand at Marsala six weeks 
after Eosolino Pilo had headed the rising. Yet the origin of the 
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Polish insurrection, which was quite of native growth, has been 
fathered upon a " cosmopolitan " agency abroad, with an alleged 
Communistic programme ! The truth is, that some of the Polish 
leaders were in connection and correspondence with friends abroad ; 
but the organization and the direction of the rising entirely pro- 
ceeded from within. The chieftains were mostly young men who 
had not played any part whatever in previous movements. Con- 
trary to the assertion of some of their enemies who would see a 
French Napoleonic influence in the initiation of the movement, 
the Polish leaders were positively hostile to Napoleonism, — hos- 
tile to all French intervention whatsoever. 

No doubt foreign exiled representatives of the Democratic cause 
— Mazzini, before all — were in relation with the destined leaders of 
that rising long before January 21, 1863. The Warsaw Committee 
had its confidential diplomatic agent in London before the outbreak 
occurred. That agent, of course, was in contact with a few Italian, 
German, and French exiles. They thus knew beforehand the day 
of the intended outbreak. But none of those who were within this 
circle of knowledge had anything to do with Communism. Maz- 
zini was no Communist, nor Ledru Rollin, nor any of the other 
friends who were in the confidence of the Polish leaders. As to 
the Poles themselves, nothing was aimed at by them irrespective 
of the principle of national independence, but the abolition of the 
remnants of feudalism in landed property, and the general amelio- 
ration of the lot of the peasants. 

Again, to say of the " Secret National Government," which di- 
rected the rising, that from beginning to end it bore the same char- 
acter, — an assertion sometimes made by incompetent speakers and 
writers, — betrayed a strange ignorance of the real state of affairs. 
The Warsaw government repeatedly changed in its composition 
and in its modes of procedure at home. In one respect its con- 
duct always remained the same. It never attempted to draw Ga- 
licia and Posen into the sphere of its action. For this reason it 
was repeatedly accused of " Austrianism," — an unjust charge; 
the Warsaw Committee or government having simply yielded, in 
this respect, to the necessities of the situation. Had the insurrec- 
tion provoked the simultaneous hostility of the three Powers, it 
would have been crushed at once by a triple attack. 

More than this, Galicia, by being kept out of the movement, 
served in no small measure as a basis of support in the way of the 
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transmission of arms and ammunition, and the passing over of vol- 
unteers into Eussian Poland. The Austrian authorities, though 
now and then doing an act of severity, were after all not disconso- 
late at seeing Russia, whose Panslavist agents had often given 
them trouble in Hungary and Bohemia, occupied for a time by a 
Slav-rising at home. For the Austrian dynasty the acquisition of 
Galicia never brought any real increase of strength, — rather the 
contrary. This is a point of view which the Magyar and Ger- 
man races in the Hapsburg dominions firmly hold. The true 
bulwark of Austria-Hungary consists of the Carpathian Wall. By 
the partition of Poland, to which she reluctantly assented, Austria 
became the neighbor of an Empire whose encroaching tendencies 
fill her with constant fear. 

This will explain why in 1863, even as in 1830-31, the Polish 
insurgents tried to keep on good terms with the Vienna govern- 
ment. For this reason the Warsaw Committee and the subse- 
quent Secret National Government declared it to be a mistake, 
and afterwards even an " act of treachery," to attempt drawing other 
provinces beyond the Eussian frontier into the circle of operations. 
This policy of the Warsaw government was confirmed to me at 
the time by its diplomatic agent in London, though he, personally, 
rather spoke in favor of action on a wider field than Eussian Po- 
land. I think he was mistaken in this advocacy of an apparently 
holder course. Such as circumstances then were, and still are, no 
move is possible in Galicia against the declared wishes of Austria- 
Hungary. It is only when Austria-Hungary itself helps or heads 
the Polish cause, that Galicia can be drawn into the movement. 
It must not be forgotten that in that province, at the side of a pop- 
ulatidh which is really Polish, there is a Euthene element that 
could be easily used by Austria against the Poles, as it was, in a 
most cruel manner, by Prince Metternich in 1846. In Posen, on 
the other hand, the process of Germanization has already gone very 
far in the western parts of that province. Agents of the Polish 
movement confessed — witness a letter of one of them which was 
accidentally seized — that "they felt in Posen as if they had 
entered a foreign country." All this shows that there were good 
reasons why the Warsaw Committee acted as it did. 

The historian who has to treat of the insurrection of 1863-64 
will be somewhat puzzled to account for the immense trouble which 
a fragment of the former Polish commonwealth was able to give, 
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during nearly a year and a half, to the mighty Muscovite Empire. 
A short review of the forces then at work will therefore be of 
interest at a moment when a grave crisis exists in the East, which 
may yet expand into far more serious events. 

The revival of Polish aspirations dates from the time which fol- 
lowed the Italian war of 1859. It was contemporaneous with the 
renewal of the Liberal and national movement in Germany. The 
Czar, alarmed in Russia proper by the rise of an opposition among 
the lesser nobility, and by certain vague signs of discontent among 
the citizens of Moscow, Twer, Kiew, and partly even of St. Peters- 
burg, resolved upon throwing down the glove to the aristocracy by 
the emancipation of the serfs. That which would have been the 
result of a parliamentary decree, had the Russian Opposition been 
able to wring from him the adoption of the representative system, 
Alexander II. did on his own behalf, as a means of foiling the 
Liberal political tendencies among the nobility. He thereby 
attached the peasant masses to his own person, and laid the basis 
for that new army organization which, by the introduction of uni- 
versal military service, has vastly augmented the number of Russian 
troops. Doing a good stroke for the mujik, the Czar strengthened 
his own arbitrary rule. In Poland, where a previous movement 
for the emancipation of the peasantry — started by the nobility of 
Wilna, Kovno, and Grodno — had not been able to obtain his 
necessary assent, Alexander II. hoped to maintain his dominion 
partly by the sword, partly through the division between the aris- 
tocratic and the democratic parties. In this frame of mind he 
littered his famous exclamation at Warsaw : " No more dreamy 
illusions, gentlemen ! " 

As the Polish movement nevertheless grew stronger, he made a 
few slight concessions. But seeing that this was of no avail, ex- 
cept as stimulating the demand for further concessions, he tried a 
diversion through the agency of the Panslavists. The Marquis 
Wielopolski, a Pole by birth, but looked upon as a renegade by his 
countrymen, was employed for this purpose. His task consisted 
in conjuring up, before the eyes of the Poles, a Panslavist fata 
morgana wherewith gradually to allure them into the paths of 
Russian policy. But in vain did Wielopolski tell the Poles that 
" a great Slav empire was to be constituted, in which the Russian 
monarch might wear the crown, but in which the Polish nation 
would practically exercise the leadership." With the exception of 
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a few men, like Miniszewski, nobody of any importance listened 
to these suggestions. Miniszewski himself afterwards met with a 
violent death. 

By and by two chief Committees — secret, according to the 
nature of the situation — were formed at Warsaw, in view of com- 
ing events. There was a Democratic Committee on the one hand, 
and an aristocratic one on the other, namely, the so-called " Com- 
mittee of the Szlachta." Besides these occult political organiza- 
tions, there were some minor Committees,* in connection with 
emigrants living at Paris, who hung, at that time, about the palace 
of Prince Jerome Napoleon. The Committee of the Szlachta ex- 
erted itself to bring about peaceful, but impressive, public demon- 
strations. To it must be attributed the arrangement of the street 
processions, of the kneeling down of numbers of people before 
the churches whilst the Cossacks rode into their midst, of the 
universal wearing of mourning garments by women, and so forth. 
The Democratic Committee, on its part, worked with the object of 
bringing about real action. The more the conviction grew among 
this Committee that, in order to gain the support of the peasantry, 
it was necessary to hold out promises of a great Land Beform, the 
more timid became the aristocratic, or "Szlachta," party, until, 
at last, it withdrew entirely from the direction of affairs and dis- 
solved its organization. 

The Democratic Committee henceforth had the sole manage- 
ment. Not impeded by any rival, it hastened its preparations 
for action, but without fixing yet a term for the rising. In order 
to avoid a misconception of terms, it may be observed here that 
the word " Democratic " has not even now the same significance 
in Poland as in Central and Western Europe. Owing to the 
peculiar condition of the country, the majority even of the Demo- 
cratic leaders of Poland belonged to the nobiliary order. They 
were, at all events, men of the upper social strata. A middle class 
is not fully formed yet in Poland ; in this respect the condition 
of the country is similar to that of many other parts of Eastern 
Europe. Even in Western and Central Europe, in France and 
Germany, two thirds or more of the population consist of peas- 
ants. In Poland the proportion is even a larger one ; and in cul- 
ture the corresponding class there is far more backward than in 
the continental Centre or West. The comparatively few Polish 
towns and the landholding class are, therefore, the only represent- 
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atives of political thought, of national aspirations, and of general 
progress. In them the Polish spirit is strongest. In the lesser 
nobility Democratic views have become prevalent. As to the 
peasantry, they are only ready in some parts of the country to 
take a share in any fight against Muscovite dominion. 

This latter circumstance acts as a drag upon all insurrectionary 
movements in Eussian Poland. The civic and nobiliary elements 
which, divided, would be too weak for separate action, have to be 
kept together on a common programme. At the same time ad- 
vantages have to be offered to the peasant at the expense both 
of the higher and the lesser aristocracy, in order to induce him to 
join the national camp. But the peasant in almost all countries 
is of a very mistrustful disposition ; he only believes in an advan- 
tage he holds securely in his hand. Mere decrees do not easily 
attract him to a cause. It is therefore a risky attempt to try 
gaining him over by the proclamation of large principles, whilst 
such manifestoes may have the effect of deterring an influential 
section of the nobility which is devoted to the national cause. 
These indications I merely throw out to show the difficulties 
against which the "Warsaw Committee had to contend, and to 
prove how strangely Lord John Eussell erred when he asserted 
that " Communism " was at the bottom of the insurrectionary 
movement. All that was aimed at in a social sense was a Land 
Eeform such as has been carried out in France and Germany, and 
as is still to be agitated for in England. 

The simultaneous outbreak of the insurrection on the same day, 
throughout different parts of Eussian Poland, was the work of the 
Democratic Warsaw Committee, then composed of twelve mem- 
bers, mostly very young men. Only a few of them were, so far as 
I know, still alive at the end of 1864 These men have been 
severely blamed for having given the signal for the rising. I 
should say that they, too, would have preferred waiting until the 
preparations in other countries had been more advanced, especially 
in Eussia, among the small would-be Party of Action there, whose 
action, it is true, finally came to nothing whatever. But the Mar- 
quis Wielopolski did not leave the Poles any time. When he saw 
that his Panslavistic allurements were spurned by them, he gave 
his assent to the tyrannic Decree of Conscription, or rather Pro- 
scription (I only use here the language employed by English 
statesmen then in responsible positions), by which the Polish 
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youth were to be all seized in the dead of night and transported 
into the interior of Russia. It was by trusty confidants that the 
Warsaw Committee had been informed of this forthcoming Rus- 
sian decree. The execution of so sweeping a measure had to be 
resisted at all hazards, or else the Polish cause was lost for a cer- 
tainty for many years to come, — simply owing to the want of 
fighting forces, which the Conscription Decree was calculated to 
draft entirely out of the country. 

Under these circumstances the counsel which Mazzini, shortly 
before, had repeatedly given, namely, not to attempt yet any ris- 
ing, could not be followed. Thus that insurrection of January 21 
and 22, 1863, came to pass, of the imminence of which the "cos- 
mopolitan" leaders in London, as Lord Russell called them, no 
doubt were informed beforehand in the regular course, so to say, of 
popular diplomacy. On their part, the diplomatists of courts and 
governments stood aghast at the fact of an event of such vast im- 
portance having occurred without their own agents having obtained 
any previous knowledge or the smallest inkling. The Russian gov- 
ernment itself was very badly informed with regard to the impending 
event. Official Russian journals, like the " Dziennik Powszechny," 
were naive enough, on the eve of the rising, to publish reports of 
" the gay readiness with which the Polish recruits had followed 
the Russian banner " ! This gayety of theirs may be compared, 
barring the final issue, to that of Armin, the deliverer of Germany, 
from the Roman yoke, before the battle in the Teutoburg forest. 

Of the original twelve members of the "Warsaw Committee, sev- 
eral became, in a short space of time, the victims of the struggle 
for independence. Their place was then occupied by other men 
of the same political creed. The decrees they issued bore the im- 
print of Liberalism in matters political and religious. Equality 
before the law, freedom for all creeds, abolition of the compulsory 
service under which the peasantry suffered, transfer of freehold prop- 
erty to those who had formerly been little better than landslaves, — 
these were the main lines of the revolutionary manifestoes. 

Differences, but of a passing character only, showed themselves 
in the leading Committee, or Secret Government, a few months after 
the rising had been begun. It was on the question of intervention 
and of foreign alliances. Louis Napoleon, ever on the lookout for 
an opportunity of meddling with affairs abroad, flattered himself 
with the hope of being able to induce England to effect, in com- 
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pany with him, an intervention in this Polish rising against Eussia. 
Some go-betweens of his made an attempt, to my knowledge, to 
see whether a Polish demand for French intervention could not be 
addressed to him, so that his own ambitious policy might find a 
readier acceptance in the public opinion of Europe. The Jeromist 
or Plon-Plonist connection was used as a lever for that purpose. 
This move, coupled with a change of persons then just going on in 
the composition of the Secret Government at "Warsaw, gave rise to 
a temporary dissension which for a while paralyzed the insurrec- 
tionary activity. Finally, however, the Napoleonistic tendency 
was entirely thrown out, and the old programme was maintained, 
which aimed at deliverance by Polish forces solely. 

When the leaders of the rising commenced their work, they no 
doubt calculated upon a virtual support in three directions. At 
home, upon a more energetic participation of the peasantry than 
on former occasions. In regard to Eussia, upon the promised 
passing over to the insurgent cause of Eussian troops, especially of 
officers, and upon the outbreak of a more or less pronounced move- 
ment at Moscow and at St. Petersburg. I know that assurances to 
that effect had been freely given to the leaders of the Polish rising. 
Lastly, they hoped that the constitutional conflict then raging in 
Prussia between the Liberal House of Deputies and the reactionary 
government would lead to a victory of the popular cause, which 
would eventually restrict also the despotic power of the Czar. 

All these hopes were doomed to disappointment. The Polish 
peasantry did not act as it was expected to do. The pompous 
manifestoes which it was said had been issued by Eussian officers as 
a pledge of sympathy with Poland proved to be mere words, if not a 
downright invention. At Berlin no action was taken in the way of 
planting the banner of Parliament firmly as a rallying standard 
for those who would battle against the then absolutistic monarchy. 

Thus the Polish patriots carried on a struggle of despair without 
any support. No wonder that the more advanced party, which 
had initiated the rising, found itself compelled, on seeing the daily 
increase of difficulties, to enter once more into closer relations 
with an aristocratic party of Polish emigrants abroad, whose polit- 
ical connections and financial means, it was supposed, might give 
some aid to a sinking cause. It is not my purpose to describe the 
numberless oscillations in the management of affairs which from 
thence characterized the gradually collapsing movement. Be it 
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enough to say that, for all of us, the long and tragic agony of that 
rising was a source of daily pain, and that it was with feelings of 
deep emotion we greeted General Langiewicz on his arrival at 
London. 

Superhuman efforts had been made by the patriotic men of 
Russian Poland, and, throughout, single-handed. The only Power 
which, during some time, had urged a policy of intervention — 
Napoleonic France — was impelled to this attempt by dark de- 
signs of ambition, and had the best and largest part of the Poles 
against itself. The natural mistrust existing between England 
and the Court'of the Tuileries .'prevented the co-operation which 
Napoleon had proposed. Nevertheless, in spite of all these draw- 
backs, the insurrection was only fully quelled after nearly a year 
and a half ; the whole power of Russia being all the while concen- 
trated upon the bleeding country. 

Truly, Kosciuszko was right when indignantly protesting against 
the statement that he, of all men, had exclaimed, " Finis Polo- 
nise ! " In the many complications to which the Eastern Question 
may yet give rise, there is still room and prospect for the practical 
illustration of his protest. 

Kosciuszko's above-mentioned letter is in the archives of the 
Segur family in France. The following is a literal translation from 
the French original, which has been communicated to me by Mr. 
Ch. Ed. Choiecki. I consider its republication all the more de- 
sirable because, some years ago, when Kosciuszko's last will 
was brought to light from the clerk's office in a Court of Justice 
at Albemarle, U. S., Mr. Wertenbaker — who had made the origi- 
nal entry in 1819, and who communicated the fact of the recent 
recovery of that document to the "New York Tribune" — errone- 
ously introduced once more the invention against which Kosci- 
uszko had so energetically protested in his lifetime. Mr. Werten- 
baker even called the " Finis Poloniae" a prophetic utterance ; thus 
dealing — most unintentionally, no doubt — a blow against the hopes 
of a national resurrection which the Poles continue to cherish 

Letter of Kosciuszko to Count Segur, author of the " Decade Historique" 
with regard to the alleged " Finis Poloniae" of October 10, 1794. 
Monsieur le Comte, — In handing over to you, yesterday, the 
paper referring to the case of Mr. Adam Poninski, concerning his con- 
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duct in the campaign of 1794, another fact in connection with the un- 
fortunate battle of Macieiowice ought to have been mentioned, which I 
have a great desire to clear up. 

Ignorance or malignity, with fierce persistence, has put the ex- 
pression Finis Polonias into my mouth, — an expression I am stated to 
have made use of on a fatal day. Now, first of all, I had been almost 
mortally wounded before the battle was decided, and only recovered my 
consciousness two days afterwards, when I found myself in the hands 
of my enemies. In the second instance, if an expression like the one 
alluded to is inconsistent and criminal in the mouth of any Pole, it 
would have been far more so in mine. 

When the Polish nation called me to the defence of the integrity, in- 
dependence, dignity, glory, and freedom of our fatherland, it knew well 
that I was not the last Pole in existence, and that with my death on the 
battle-field, or elsewhere, Poland could not, and would not, be at an end. 
Everything the Poles have done since, or will do yet in the future, fur- 
nishes the proof that if we, the devoted soldiers of the country, are 
mortal, Poland herself is immortal ; and it is therefore not allowed to 
anybody either to utter or to repeat that insulting expression (I'outra- 
geante epithete) which is contained in the words Finis Polonice ! 

What would the French say, if after the battle of Rossbach in 1757, 
Marshal Charles de Rohan, Prince de Soubise, had exclaimed Finis 
Gallia} ! Or what would they say if such cruel words were attributed 
to him in his biographies % 

I shall therefore be obliged to you, if in the new edition of your 
work you will not speak any more of the Finis Polonia? ; and I hope 
that the authority of your name will have its due effect with all those 
who in future may be inclined to repeat those words, and thus attribute 
to me a blasphemy against which I protest with all my soul. 

My cousin and pupil, the young George Zenowicz, will have the 
honor of handing this letter to you. Although he intends devoting 
himself to the military career, he will nevertheless be happy to merit 
vour kind protection if ever circumstances should place him in a position 
to take advantage of it. 

Receive, Monsieur le Comte, the assurance of my greatest respect. 

T. Kosciuszko. 

Pakis, 20 Brumaire, year XII. (= 30 October, 1803). 

Karl Blind. 



